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Founded in 1878, THE THEATRE, has been under a new 
editorship since the number for September, 1894, inclusive. 





Among those who will now contribute to its pages are :— 








MR. DAVENPORT ADAMS, SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, MR. JOSEPH HATTON, 

MR. WILLIAM ARCHER, MR. FREDERICK HAWKINS, 
MR. L. F. AUSTIN, MR. HENRY IRVING, 

MR. WILSON BARRETT, MR. HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
MR. ARTHUR a BECKETT, MR. JOSEPH KNIGHT, 

MR. ERNEST A. BENDALL, MR. LIONEL MONCKTON, 
MISS BRADDON, MR. J. F. NISBET, 

MR. ERNEST BRAIN, MR. JOHN NORTHCOTT, 

MR. AUSTIN BRERETON, MR. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
MR. F. C. BURNAND, MR. ARTHUR W. PINERO, 
MR. J. COMYNS CARR, MR. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK 
MR. R. CLAUDE CARTON, MR. EDWARD ROSE, 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS, MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
MR. B. L. FARJEON, MR. CLEMENT SCOTT, 

MR. G. MANVILLE FENN, MR. GEORGE R. SIMS, 

MR. PERCY FITZGERALD, | MR. MOY THOMAS, 

MR. J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. MR. A. B. WALKLEY, 

MR. MORTON FULLERTON, MR. HERBERT WARING, 

MR. H. HAMILTON FYFE. MR. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
MR. E. J. GOODMAN, MR. MALCOLM WATSON, 

MR. SYDNEY GRUNDY, MR. W. WILDE, 

MR. HENRY HAMILTON, MR. E. 8. WILLARD. 





Other well-known names will shortly be added to the list. 
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THE IHBEATRE. 


FULY, 1894. 


Toilers of the Stage. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET.) 





yy OW let us agree on this point, that actors who really 
work are exceedingly rare. That is just why there 
are so few distinquished actors. As a rule, at the 
time of one’s débiit one begins by being very much in 
earnest ; but one slackens off directly one thinks that 
one can henceforth at least hold one’s own on the 
boards, as if it were not indeed a hundred times more 
difficult to keep one’s place there, to guard it from 
attack, than first to win it. 

How many of those actors could we mention who, as they 
come out from rehearsal, cram their ‘“‘ part” into the bottom of 
their pocket, and rather pride themselves on never glancing at it 
again, never giving it another thought, when once outside the 
theatre. They learn it by constant repetition; they keep the 
manuscript in their hands till the very eve of the performance. 

Others, again, blessed with a quick memory, can do without 
the manuscript after the second day; and, firmly convinced that 
all that is necessary is to know the stuff by heart, they henceforth 
concentrate all their thought and care on the way they are to be 
wigged and costumed. Oh, the costume !—often the sole and 
solitary cause for any doubt or misgivings. 

One of our poet friends was reading out a very emotional play 
to a young man called Delessart, who was to take the leading 
part, and who was expected to make rather a big thing of it. 
The jeune premier seemed most attentive, deeply attracted ; once 
or twice even he had pretended, in the regulation manner, to 
crush with the tip of his gloved finger a big tear forming in the 
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corner of his eye. When the piece was over, he raised his bowed 
head, heavy with thoughts, and his first remark was : 

“How do you think I ought to be dressed for it? Don’t you 
rather fancy me in leggings?” 

That had been his one thought all through the reading—to 
know whether or not he could play his part in leggings ! 

Ah! doubtlessly a fine pair of brown leather leggings, coming 
up high, showing the leg off to advantage, would ‘‘ fetch”’ the 
house ; but as for studying the facial expression, the soul, the 
matter of a part—well, that must be taken into consideration too, 
and there is, perhaps, such a thing as pushing one’s taste for the 
picturesque and for scenic effects too far. The greater number 
of our young actors fall into this trap. They “‘ fancy themselves 
in leggings”’; often that is about as far as they ever get in the 
grasp and comprehension of their part. 

If certain actors do not work, others, to balance the quantity, 
overdo it horribly, and almost kill themselves with the pains they 
take. When they have a part to play they think of it day and 
night, at home, abroad, on the stage, borrowing from life all they 
can lay hold of for the creation of their hero. Even when they 
have no réle at all, they study, watch, reflect. They have one 
fixed idea—their Art. 

“Since I first went on the stage,” said Mme. Arnold Plessy 
to me one day, ‘‘ I never remember a single morning on which I 
did not study.” And, indeed, one could soon discover that in 


same easy grace and fidelity of observation as when she wears 
Nany’s tremendous hood. Let us remark, in passing, that at the 
Théatre Francais, where certain members of the staff are left 
sometimes for a long time with no part at all, if they stopped 
working till they were called upon again to act, they would run 
the risk of getting very rusty. That happens so quickly in this 
kind of business. One’s trick of gesture gets heavy, voice 
thickens, memory fails, one’s carriage gets impaired. 

It is with the actor who has been for a long time off the boards 
as with the writer who has let months go by without ever holding 
a pen in his hand. Who amongst us has never known the 


whilst his brain is on fire, blazing with ideas seeking expression ? 
_ And oh, that terrible opening sentence that one simply cannot 
bring oneself to set down. 

It seems as if, by having lain too long asleep on the inkstand, 
that the pen has become too heavy to ever be of use again. It 


is the most disagreeable feeling conceivable, and it exists equally 
in any art. 





watching the superb actress fanning herself as Celiméne with the ~ 


hideous torture of feeling his fingers, as it were, stiff and numbed | 
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Therefore the actor must study, but not too much: There 
are rocks ahead in that direction too. There are those who, by 
dint of. over subtlety and abstraction, and too much poring 
between the lines, end by losing themselves entirely. Those 
who, by dint of digging into, searching out the hidden parts of 
their réle, pierce it through entirely, fall out at the other end of 
it, and never find their footing again. That is the type of actor 
who will tell you in all gravity, “‘ No one understands Moliére !” 
And, strong in the strength of this conviction, they spend their 
time in explaining Moliére, commenting on him, complicating 
him, discovering all sorts of intentions he was far from having. 
You could swear, by listening to them, that ‘‘ The Misanthrope ”’ 
must have been written in Chinese or in some hermetically-sealed, 
mysterious tongue, to which they alone possess the key. And for 
the rest, they act it just as they talk about it—with a mass of 
subtlety and refinement of which the public, even if they noticed 
it at all, could not understand a particle. It is, in its way, like 
the story of that Tyrolean boy with his Jew’s harp, who was able 
to extract most entrancing sounds from the little steel blade 
vibrating between his teeth. A great artist, they said of him. 
Unfortunately, no one but himself had the vaguest idea what he 
was either improvising or interpreting. 

And now that we have drawn this distinction between actors 
who study, actors who over-study, and actors who don’t study at 
all, let us give our exclusive consideration to those under the first 
heading, and ponder a little on their different methods of work. 
These methods vary according to the temperament of the artists 
and the nature of their occupation. If, for instance, on the 
evening of some big performance, you were to go to Constant 
Coquelin’s dressing-room between the acts you would find it full 
of noise, light, and bustle. Mascarilie is there, as full of 
romping fun as on the stage. He goes and comes, gesticulating, 
laughing with that loud, head-splitting laugh of his, making the 
very window-panes quiver with his trumpet voice. The short 
coats lined with white satin, the silk knickerbockers with wide 
pink and blue stripes, the patent leather shoes trimmed with 
ribbons and rosettes, lie in confusion all around him. Mascarille, 
chattering all the time, tries on a wig, touches up his rouged cheeks 
before the glass, then pirouettes round and consults a whole 
legion of young painters that he always seems to have about him 
on the subject of his new head-gear. You feel as you watch him, 
flying and whirling round like a squirrel in a cage, that the actor 
wishes to keep his highly-strung nerves at the same pitch all 
through the evening, the same diapason of devilish resounding 
mirth. Every now and then someone knocks, or rather scratches, 
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at the door to speak, after the fashion of Saint Simon. It is 
Tradition coming to pay a visit to the actor in the shape of an old 
subscriber to the theatre, clean-shaven, wrinkled, with a 
cunning smile. This old chap has seen Montrose the elder play- 
ing the same role of Mascarille: 

‘Well, sir, and you—how do you like it?” asks Coquelin of 
him. 

* Delightful ! ” answers the old subscriber, “‘ delightful ! 

Only, you know, Montrose the elder had a different way of play- 
ing it.” 

““Ah! really? How did he manage it?” 

Thereupon conversation waxes hot and eager, passing from one 
subject to another. They talk on politics, literature, painting— 
painting especially. Coquelin shouts louder than all his painters 
put together, gets angry, roars with laughter; and when the call- 
boy summons them to the third act you can still hear that 
sparkling young laugh echoing even to the side-wings. ‘‘ Your 
turn, Coquelin!” they call out as soon as he arrives ; and, sure of 
himself, of his marvellous memory, the actor rushes on the stage 
as though he intended to take it by storm. 

Why shouldn’t he be sure of himself, indeed? All the time 
between the acts, though it was not apparent to the casual eye, 
perhaps, yet he never ceased thinking of his part, he never even 
stopped playing it. 

If, on coming out of Coquelin’s room, you stepped into 

M. Delaunay’s, you would find the actor nearly always alone, 
seated before his mirror, his Moliére open before him on the 
marble slab of the toilet table. The gas is lowered so as not to 
tire the actor’s eyes, who, while doing himself up with exquisite 
pains, is at the same time looking over his part again, rehearsing 
‘effects, sitting there as thoughtful, as full of emotion, as if he 
were acting for the first time in his life. From this abstraction, 
this deep meditation, this almost religious retreat, will presently 
emanate those bursts of intense passion, those exquisitely-modu- 
lated movements and gestures which seem all improvised—to 
spring, indeed, from the situation itself—whilst they are solely 
the result of study and reflection. Is it not enough to have seen 
these two actors, each in his room, to understand that they 
attain the same end by different means, and that their methods 
resemble each other no more than do their temperaments. 

I have in my hands a beautiful and very curious letter of 
Mlle. Fargueil’s, in which the great actress analyses subtly, with 
the precision and strength of a genuine writer, the way in which 
she proceeds to study her parts. My readers cannot fail to be 
grateful for a fragment of the letter :— 
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these two actors, each in his room, to understand that they 
attain the same end by different means, and that their methods 
resemble each other no more than do their temperaments. 

I have in my hands a beautiful and very curious letter of 
Mlle. Fargueil’s, in which the great actress analyses subtly, with 
the precision and strength of a genuine writer, the way in which 
she proceeds to study her parts. My readers cannot fail to be 
grateful for a fragment of the letter :— 
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“From the very moment a part has been allotted to me,” she 
says, “‘ we live together.. I could add, indeed, that it possesses 
me, dwells in'me. It certainly takes from me more than I give 
it. By which it happens that I gradually assume, both alone and 
in society, the facial expression, the general tone that I wish to 
invest it with—and this quite unconsciously. Impressed as I am 
in similar cases, I cannot possibly look gay and bright when I am 
trying to grip some tragic, sorrowful part which. is weighing on 
my mind; or, when the situations are reversed, can I possibly 
keep grim and morbid in the face of this other self which is 
smiling, laughing, shouting in my ears. Have I made myself 
intelligible? . . . Underthe circumstances, I am two beings. 
That is the whole secret of my work. I think and live my part. 
When I give ‘it to the public it is as real as life. Very simple, 
isn’t it ?—it’s neither a method nor any definite plan of work. 
It’s a plan of being. My observation is my only law: to see my 
other self passing before me, acting, walking, thinking. The 
picture moves on; I make alterations in it according to my 
impressions. Later on I learn from the public what parts of it 
must be thrown into relief.- Ido not know if this is the best 
conception of work, but it is the only one known to me. To 
study a voice, gesture, or facial effect by itself seems to me a 
hideous effort. Work, as it is generally understood on the stage, 
does not come within my scope at all.” 

This expression of living one’s part that Mile. Fargueil makes 
use of to define her method of study. is found in a letter that 
another talented artist, M. Lafontaine, wrote to the Figaro 
some years ago: 

“TI have not declined the honour of playing the part of 
Montjoye,” said he; ‘‘ I have asked for two months in which to 
thoroughly grasp such an important part, for it is not enough to 
merely learn Montjoye, he must be lived.”’ 

As a matter of fact it is a very exceilent way of studying when 
the object of it is one of those complex types of contemporary 
life, capable of things both great and very mean, products of 
this age of nerves and high pressure in which we live. 

Naturally this method would not do if it was a question of 
playing a classical part. Mlle. Fargueil is the first to recognize 
this, and this is what she adds in the letter just quoted from : 

“ IfI had the distinction of belonging to the Théatre Francais, 
I should work on different lines. I know what effort and 
research are needed to interpret the great classic plays worthily. 
But in our modern repertory, I think quite another sort of care, 
reflection, observation, is needed.” | 

This is very true again. To reproduce the facial traits of his 
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own time, moving in the same atmosphere as himself, whose 
models he can find to any extent as he walks along the streets, 
the actor certainly needs less study than to recreate the types of 
a great and distant past, to which he is only connected by the 
threads, frail and tightly strung, of tradition. 

The passions are eternal ; but there are constant changes in the 
expression of them, and it is wrong to imagine that works of a 
past age can be played a la moderne.. There is something that 
jars like an anachronism in the very idea. However, I think that 
if Mile. Fargueil had had, as she puts it, the distinction of belong- 
ing to the Théatre Francais, she would have attained the lead- 
ing place there even in the repertory. To start with, all those 
little feverish gestures, tricks of speech, those little ways of 
saying: ‘Come, now!—Come, now!—Oh! I say!” by whose 
assistance she got carried away, lifted out of and higher than 
herself, would have been against her. But don’t you think that 
an artist of her temperament, who speaks of her art so con- 
scientiously and intelligently, would soon have got rid of the 
convulsive movements contracted in the familiarities of dialogue 
up-to-date—the unfinished, halting. sentences of M. Sardou ? 
Then, once the way clear, what sympathy she would have brought 
to bear on her studies of the old masters, what strength in 
passion, what supreme grace and distinction in comedy! 
Wouldn’t it have been delightful to see her play Elmira in 
“Tartuffe”? and the shade of affectation in the way she 
managed her voice, the way she “ fluted’’ it, wouldn’t it have 
been just another attraction to the beautiful ferocities of Celiméne ? 
True, the Théatre Francais had even then an incomparable 
Celiméne. Well, no one would have complained if it had had 
two. 

No amount of telling would really convince the public of all 
the effort, the hard and hidden work, there is in the actor’s art, 
which looks so easy, so happy. And more than this would it be 
to get hold of those young stage-struck people and impress them 
with the difficulty of the thing! Many people act because of the 
dress, for the sake of vanity, laziness, to be conspicuous, because 
they don’t know what else to do with themselves; and oh! you 
should just watch them at rehearsals! Wretched youths, stam- 
mering when they talk, walking crookedly, never knowing what 
to do with their hands except stick them in their pockets. 

And then the women. Jointed dolls with the attitude and 
gestures taught them by their trainer, a fairy-queen style of voice 
from which it is impossible to get one true ring. oe 
natural, young, spontaneous, intelligent. 

Now it is precisely this stamp of artist who never study, are 
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never on the stage, never answer to their names, and who. may 
incessantly he heard giggling in some corner of the side-wings 
or the green-room. It would be an excellent thing to fill such 
as these with a genuine disgust and distaste for theatrical life ; 
and the most successful way of doing this would, perhaps, be by 
convincing them that even to become a third or fourth rate 
actor you have to take enormous pains. 

Are the suburban theatres a better school for actors than the 
Conservatoire? Certainly there is no disputing the fact that 
several of our leading artists come to us from suburban training. 
I could throw off with a list of names such as Parade, Lafon- 
taine, Bocage, &. . . . . For instance, few people are 
aware that M. Mounet-Sully—electrically-charged Mounet-Sully— 
used to rehearse constantly with his fellow actors in the little 
omnibus which runs from Montparnasse to Saint Cloud, Sceaux, 
Grenelle, and the Rue de la Gaité. The work they get through in 
these little theatres is simply. incredible. 

In less than a week a long play is learnt, mounted, acted ; it is 
provincial work with this advantage, that the actors breathe the 
air, the spirit of Paris, that they have the opportunity of studying 
on their respective boards the greatest actors of the day whose 
example is well worth a lesson; but oh, what dangers surround 
one, what lamentable habits one runs the risk of forming on 
these suburban stages. The actor who makes his débié there 
must trust to his instincts alone. He is thrown into the water; 
he must swim. It is a case of kill or cure ; he is either drowned 
with the force of the blow or the consciousness of danger 
develops in him an unsuspected strength which resists and 
struggles successfully against the first terrible cold shock. 

At the Conservatoire, on the other hand, before they throw 
you in the water they teach you the art of swimming and all 
its variations. But how many, to continue the metaphor, come 
away, and when first they find themselves on the real unknown 
element itself, struggle frantically in the regulation way and yet 
get drowned quand méme. 

It is not enough to learn; you must feel and understand. It 
is so in all classical work. It isn’t when he leaves college that 
the man is a Latin scholar; the finest lines in Virgil, even the 
fragrant couplets of the Georgics, have a scholastic aspect which 
chills you; the lines stay in your mind with all the notes and 
erasures of the wearisome translation. But later on, one day in 
the open country, the great poet, translated freely with nature’s 
liberal hand, reveals himself to you in all his beauty. The old 
dead language is alive again, awake from sleep, the bees of 
Aristeus are humming in your ears like little balls of gold. You 
know Latin then. 
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On leaving the Conservatoire you must forget the gesture the 
intoning of the master; try to act and understand on your own 
account, if you don’t wish to be a mere pupil all your life. In 
any case is found there a severe mental discipline, an excellent 
school for defective pronunciation ; and we firmly believe that— 
presupposing an equal dose of good-will in the pupil—two years 
on a suburban stage are not worth so much as two years spent 
under good masters such as Samson used to be, such as Régnier 
is to-day. 

When once they have passed through the Conservatoire, how- 
ever badly trimmed and turned out they may be, our young 
friends think they know everything, and so work no more. 
That is, however, just when their serious work ought to begin : 
studies of real as well as of represented life, observations of 
the manners, faces, customs around them, which they may be 
called upon at any moment to reproduce, continual practice of 
memory and delivery, supplementary readings after an education 
necessarily very defective. 

But how many care one jot for all these things ? 

The choice of a tailor or a dressmaker, the cut of a pair of 
leggings, theshape of a wig, these are things our young artists worry 
themselves into fits about as soon as they think of assuming a new 
réle. They think all has been attained when they bound on to 
the stage with an infallible memory and a fetching get-up. Is it 
astonishing that the performance shows very visible signs of such 
indolence? It takes more than this, and thank God it does, to 
become a great artist. But thisis just what débutants so rarely 


seem to think. 


The Maligned Gods. 


HE pit and gallery are generally coupled together ; 
and generally with a certain contempt. ‘It will 
* please the pit and gallery” is supposed to be the 
catchword of expediency. Probably it very often 
my really means that the actor or manager using it 
likes a certain thing himself, but feeling a little 
ashamed of his liking, hides it under the plea of 
expediency. ‘‘ Playing to the gallery” is a phrase 
that has acquired a special meaning of its own, and could not 
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well be spared from the language of metaphor ; but just now it is 
my business to say a few works in praise of ‘‘ The Gods,” and to 
defend them from confusion with the pit, which represents quite 
another section of society and quite another calibre. 

In the pit are always so many people who would have been in 
the stalls if they could have got orders, honestly or dishonestly ; 
so many people who wili afterwards pretend that they were in 
the stalls, or, at any rate, in the dress circle, so many people 
who could perfectly well have afforded to pay for seats in the 
stalls or dress circle, that to class the pit with the gallery is like 
confounding Balham with Whitechapel. 

In the pit, too, are so many who go to see a play because “‘ they 
. really ought to see it ”’—it is part of their education as cultured 
people. The pit of the Lyceum at matinées is simply filled with 
people from the country—worthy, dull people, who would think 
it rather wrong to enjoy themselves to any great extent, but go 
to the Lyceum because they are confident of only enjoying them- 
selves moderately. They have come up to town to go to the 
Lyceum and the Royal Academy, and go home feeling them- 
selves severely in touch with the literature and art of the day. 

One hears strange criticisms from them. I remember one of 
two well-dressed women following the performance of ‘‘ The 
Corsican Brothers” as conscientiously as she would have followed 
a temperance lecture in the village school-room, and deriving 
quite as much satisfaction from it. She made verbal notes of the 
piece, as it were, in undertones, to impress it more firmly on 
her memory. ‘ That’s Irving; he’s eating with his knife—that’s 
to show he’s a Corsican,” and so on, most intelligently, until the 
end of the piece, when I heard her explain to her friend that 
the duel had taken place because “‘ Emilie had not been in- 
vited to the party.” 

On another occasion a young lady of lower social standing 
(at least I gather she was so, for she was accompanied by her 
young man) was weary, but full of courage. ‘‘Oh, I don’t mind 
bein’ tired,” she said, cheerfully, in answer to her lover’s inquiry. 
‘“‘T don’t mind bein’ tired seein’ Irvin’, one’s got to see Irvin’; 
but ‘ Hypatia’s’ the play I want to goto. That’s what I shall 
enjoy ; they tear her to pieces on the stage, that must be nice.” 

There are a good many theatregoers of this class—at least a 
third of the people in the stalls and dress circle are there because 
they think they ought to be there. They have got so far as to 
perceive that not to have seen Irving, or Tree, or Alexander is to 
be uneducated, so they go, wishing themselves elsewhere all the 
time. They are not influenced by love of the play, nor by hero- 
worship of any particular player, but by the less noble motive of 
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doing their duty by themselves. It is better for the theatre, of 
course, that they should go there from a dull motive than not go 
at all, it is even better for themselves; but surely they stand 
lower in the artistic scale than a ragamuffin I once saw leaning 
over the gallery rail—straining every nerve to see and hear as 
Irving gave us one of his master strokes—murmuring under his 
breath, ‘‘ My Gawd! what a man ’e is; ’e could dror us all down 
Wellington Street into the Thames after ’im.” As much lower 
as sheep-like do-as-my-neighbourism is, than intellectual appre- 
ciation. 

The folks in the gallery are not sheep-like—nothing but real 
enthusiasm could take anyone into so uncomfortable a place. To 
be there at all is a proof that the delight of your mind is more to _ 
you than the ease of your body. The folks in the gallery are not 
there to score off their neighbours, or to finish their education, 
they are worshippers of, almost martyrs to, the drama. The 
high place they occupy is not won without sacrifice. The pit, 
roughly speaking, is filled with people who can afford half-a-crown, 
the gallery with people who have paid a shilling which they 
cannot afford. That shilling has been saved with travail and 
forethought, and with that gorgeous exercise of imagination that 
makes the docked meal to-day suffice because it is eked out with 
thoughts of future luxury. It takes a true poet to dine con- 
tentedly on bread and onions in the hope of going to the theatre 
next week; very few men with half a crown to spare could do it. 
The gallery is full of poets of this sort—girls in aprons and with- 
out hats,men in working clothes, who look as if they had 
no others. But if the clothing is shabby, the type of face is more 
refined ; so is the tone of voice. The atmosphere of enthusiasm 
is stronger than the smell of oranges; perhaps because fewer 
oranges are eaten in the gallery, the people there have paid 
their shillings and have no more money. In the galleries of good 
theatres cne meets with a distinct race—the freaks and accidents 
of Nature, the souls to whom she has given genius and then 
brought to light in the slums ; unacknowledged children of Apollo, 
to whom he has given no gift but the art of appreciation, who 
wheel costers’ barrows or make print ties at ‘‘ twopence-halfpenny 
a hundred and find your own cotton” all day, and worship in the 
Temple of Art at night. Very possibly when one reads of some 
great actor, or poet, or painter coming from the “‘ people” he is 
the offspring of this hidden race of artists in appreciation, and 
after all only better than his tribe in having the gift of expression. 

I have been studying this race of artists in appreciation a good 
deal lately, and what first raised my admiration for them was 
seeing how much that is professedly done for this pleasure is an 
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offence in their eyes. The first time I noticed this was at a per- 
formance of Shakespeare, of which I have already written. {I 
watched these critics following the play line by line, regretting 
omissions, wincing at vulgar interpolations, but all exalted with 
the beauty of the poetry they seemed to know quite as well, 
and much more reverently than most of the performers on the 
stage. 

At one piece of buffoonery, which called forth the loud, coarse 
laugh of the unskilful, a young man murmured under his breath, 
‘‘They seem to think they are playing a pantomime;” and 
another answered, ‘“‘They do indeed; but when one wants to 
see Shakespeare, one has to put up with a lot of tomfoolery— 
except at the Lyceum,” he added as an afterthought. 

One wonders what the great actress who had called forth the 
comment, who can be so adorable when she chooses, and when she 
chooses so vulgar, would have said if she had been told how toler- 
antly her antic was forgiven by the very people she had thought to 
please with it. Perhaps she would not have believed such a thing 
if it had been told to her, preferring to accept as the verdict of 
the gallery that loud, coarse laugh—that condemnatory laugh 
—which, as I have said before, is the signal that the judicious have 
been grieved for the pleasure of the unskilful. 

If one could only persuade actors and managers to disregard 
that laugh! As one of the gallery I can assure them it is not 
representative—for every one who laughs ten are grieved. It was 
my fortune a short time ago to have a little play in rehearsal. 
It was a simple, innocent little sketch—not kept innocent from 
prudery, but because anything else would have been out of 
harmony with the story and the characters. I was not aware. 
that there was a line in it capable of evil interpretation. I had 
written in great haste, and, as a lady said to me the other day, 
there are more (improper) things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in the philosophy of busy people. One actor managed 
to give so offensive a meaning to a line, the very point of which 
was its purity, that it had to be struck’ out. He submitted, but 
protested ; the line as he read it would have got “a big laugh” 
from the gallery. I can now assure him, as an experienced gallery 
goer, that the laugh would not have been from the gallery as a 
whole. The proportion of laughers would have been insignifi- 
cant compared with the proportion which would have been dis- 
gusted—only the laughers would have made a loud noise, that 
is all. 

I do not say for a moment that in theatres devoted to the less 
ambitious kind of play the gallery will not be as fond of antic and 
innuendo as any other part of the house. But I do say that any- 
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one presenting good work on the stage makes a great mistake in 
interlarding his good work with foolery to ‘‘ please the gallery.” 
The gallery is less likely to be pleased than any other part of the 
house. In the midst of the splendid sustained enthusiasm which 
greeted the return to England of a deservedly well-loved actor, 
there were signs of distress in the gallery when a young artist, 
by over-acting, became brutal rather than prettily tyrannical, as 
she should have been, in a comedy.scene with her father. The 
gallery, when it is in earnest, is very much in earnest. It is in- 
tensely conservative. In the matter of Shakespeare it wants 
Shakespeare as it knows him, and resents a liberty as a lover would 
resent a portrait of his mistress being presented in a wig instead 
of her own hair, or with eyes painted a wrong, that is, a different, 
colour. 

When I see in a theatre refined artists mistakenly supposing 
that their delicate work has missed its mark, and that the coarse 
work of an inferior player is more successful because it elicits 
more noise, I am always inclined to get up a “‘ Judicious Applause 
League.” I want to say to those enthusiastic, intellectual men 
and women in shabby clothes, whose faces and eyes have glowed 
with delight over good art, and who have looked so extremely 
uncomfortable over bad, ‘‘ Look here, my friends, we are not 
doing our duty. The children of this world—i.e., the rowdy 
frequenters of the gallery-bar—are wiser than the children of 
light—i.e., ourselves. "When they are pleased they make their 
pleasure known. When we are pleased we only glow inwardly, 
and give no encouragement to the artist who has given us 
pleasure. The voice of the rowdy is taken for our voice; and we 
‘have no one but ourselves to blame. Let us assert ourselves. 
We cannot bellow like the rowdy—we have not the gift, nor have 
we muddled our brains with beer until a bellow is our natura) 
language. But let us do what we can. There are sticks and 
boot-heels, to say nothing of umbrellas. Individually, I have 
acquired a trick of getting as much noise out of a programme, 
folded hollow, as any three people with their bare hands. 
Let us make a noise in the right place, and not let all 
the noise be made by the boors and rowdies in the 
wrong. Our silence justifies the low estimate in which 
our taste is held; we have suffered the boors to speak amiss for us. 
Silent approbation is no good at all to the actor who has pleased 
us. It is natural to think we cannot. appreciate him when we 
don’t make it plain that we do. Make it known when you are 
pleased—yes, and when you ‘are displeased too, though that is 
less important. You are the majority, speak up for yourselves. 
It is generally people’s-own fault when they are misunderstood !” 
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In the theatres where good work is given unspoiled, the 
galleries are invariably full, which is after all a better argument 
in favour of the good taste of the gallery than separate instances 
of gallery criticism. There, as in theatres where work of another 
kind is given, the gallery is exactly in keeping with the rest of the 
house—except that it averages higher by reason of the absence of 
people there ‘‘ because they really ought to go.” But when a 
good play is every now and then lowered to “ please the gallery,” 
anyone interested in the matter has only to go to the gallery and 
take note of what he sees to learn how great a mistake is being 


made. 


Happiness.* 


C. D. 





[ T was tea-time before the appearance of the lamps. 
The villa commanded the sea; the sun, which had 
free) disappeared, had left the sky all rosy from his passing 
‘ + —rubbed, as it were, with gold dust ; and the Mediter- 
ranean, without a ripple, without a shudder, smooth, 
still shining under the dying day, seemed like a huge 
and polished metal plate. 
Far off to the right the jagged mountains outlined 
their black profile on the paled purple of the west. 
We talked of love, we discussed that old subject, we said again 
the things which we had said already very often. The sweet 
melancholy of the twilight made our words slower, caused a 
tenderness to waver in our souls; and that word “ love,’’ which 
came back ceaselessly, now pronounced by a strong man’s voice, 
now uttered by the frail-toned voice of a woman, seemed to fill 
the little salon, to flutter there like a bird, to hover there like a 
spirit. 
Can one remain in love for several years in succession ? 
“Yes,” maintained some. 
‘‘No,” affirmed others. 
We distinguished cases, we established limitations, we cited 
examples; and all, men and women, filled with rising and 
troubling memories, which they could not quote, and which 








* From “ The Odd Number,” sketches by Guy de Maupassant. (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 
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mounted to their lips, seemed moved, and talked of that common, 
that sovereign thing, the tender and mysterious union of two 
beings, with a profound emotion and an ardent interest. 

But all of a sudden someone, whose eyes had been fixed upon 
the distance, cried out :— 

“Oh! Look down there. What is it?” 

On the sea, at the bottom of the horizon, loomed:up a mass, 
grey, enormous, and confused. 

The women had risen from their seats, and without under- 
standing, looked at this surprising thing which they had never 
seen before. 

Some one said : 

“It is Corsica! You see it so two or three times a year, in 
certain exceptional conditions of the atmosphere, when the air is 
perfectly clear, and it is not concealed by those mists of sea-fog 
which always veil the distances.” 

We distinguished vaguely the mountain ridges, we thought we 
recognized the snow of their summits. And everyone remained 
surprised, troubled, almost terrified, by this sudden apparition of 
a world, by this phantom risen from the sea. Maybe that 
those who, like Columbus, went away across undiscovered oceans 
had such strange visions as this. 

Then said an old gentleman who had not yet spoken : 

““ See here: I knew in that island which raises itself before 
us, as if in person to answer what we said, and to recall to me a 
singular memory—I knew, I say, an admirable case of love which 
was true, of love which, improbably enough, was happy. 

“« Here it is— 

“‘ Five years ago I made a journey in Corsica. That savage 
island is more unknown and more distant from us than America, 
even though you see it sometimes from the very coasts of 
France, as we have done to-day. 

“‘ Tmagine a world which is still chaos, imagine a storm of 
mountains separated by narrow ravines where torrents roll; not 
a single plain, but immense waves of granite, and giant undula- 
tions of earth covered with brushwood or with high forests of 
chestnut-trees and pines. It is a virgin soil, uncultivated, desert, 
although you sometimes make out a village, like a heap of rocks, 
on the summit of a mountain. No culture, no industries, no art. 
One never meets here with a morsel of carved wood, or a bit of 
sculptured stone, never the least reminder that the ancestors of 
these people had any taste, whether rude or refined, for gracious 
and beautiful things. It is this which strikes you the most in 
their superb and hard country: their hereditary indifference to 
that search for seductive forms which is called Art. 
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“‘Ttaly, where every palace, full of masterpieces, is a master- 
piece itself; Italy, where marble, wood, bronze, iron, metals, 
and precious stones attest man’s genius, where the smallest old 
things which lie about in the ancient houses reveal that divine 
care for grace—Italy is for us the sacred country which we love, 
because she shows to us and proves to us the struggle, the 
grandeur, the power, and the triumph of the intelligence which 
creates. ‘ 

*“‘ And, face to face with her, the savage Corsica has remained 
exactly as in her earliest days. A man lives there in his rude 
house, indifferent to everything which does not concern his own 
bare existence or his family feuds. And he has retained the 
vices and the virtues of savage races; he is violent, malignant, 
sanguinary without a thought of remorse, but also hospitable, 
generous, devoted, simple, opening his door to passers-by, and 
giving his faithful friendship in return for the least sign of sym- 
pathy. 

“‘ So, for a month, I had’been wandering over this magnificent 
island with the sensation that I was at the end of the world. 
No more inns, no taverns, no roads. You gain by mule-paths 
hamlets hanging up, as it were, on a mountain-side, and com- 
manding tortuous abysses whence of an evening you hear rising 
the steady sound, the dull and deep voice, of the torrent. You 
knock at the doors of the houses. You ask a shelter for the 
night and something to live on till the morrow. And you sit 
down at the humble board, and you sleep under the humble roof, 
and in the morning you press the extended hand of your host, 
who has guided you as far as the outskirts of the village. 

“Now, one night, after ten hours’ walking, I reached a little 
dwelling quite by itself at the bottom of a narrow valley which 
was about to throw itself into the sea a league farther on. The 
two steep slopes of the mountain, covered with brush, with 
fallen rocks, and with great trees, shut in this lamentably sad 
ravine like two sombre walls. 

** Around the cottage were some vines, a little garden, and, 
farther off, several large chestnut-trees—enough to live on; in 
fact, a fortune for this poor country. 

‘“‘The woman who received me was old, severe, and neat— 
exceptionally so. The man, seated on a straw chair, rose to 
salute me, then sat down again without saying a word. His 
companion said to me: 

“«¢ Excuse me; he is deaf now. He is eighty-two years old.’ 

‘She spoke the French of France. I was surprised. 

**T asked her: 

“«* You are not of Corsica?’ 
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“She answered : 

““*No; we are from the Continent. But we have lived here 
now fifty years.’ 

“A feeling of anguish and of fear seized me at the thought of 
those fifty years passed in this gloomy hole, so far from the cities 
where human beings dwell. An old shepherd returned, and we 
began to eat the only dish there was for dinner, a thick soup in 
which potatoes, lard, and cabbages had been boiled together. 

“When the short repsst was finished, I went and sat down 
before the door, my ‘heart pinched by the melancholy of the 
mournful landscape, wrung by that distress which sometimes 
seizes travellers on certain sad evenings, in certain desolate places. 
It seems that everything is near its ending—existence, and the 
universe itself. You perceive sharply the dreadful misery of life, 
the isolation of everyone, the nothingness of all things, and the 
black loneliness of the heart which nurses itself and deceives 
itself with dreams until the hour of death. 

“The old woman rejoined me, and, tortured by that curiosity 
which ever lives at the bottom of the most resigned of souls: 

*** So you come from France?’ said she. 

*** Yes; I’m travelling for pleasure.’ 

*** You are from Paris, perhaps?’ 

**No, Iam from Nancy.’ 

‘“‘ It seemed to me that an extraordinary emotion agitated her. 
How I saw, or rather how I felt it, I do not know. 

** She repeated, in a slow voice: 

*** You are from Nancy ?’ 

“The man appeared in the door, impassible, like all the deaf. 

“She resumed : 

***Tt doesn’t make any difference. He can’t hear.’ 

‘‘Then, at the end of several seconds : 

*** $0 you know people at Nancy ?’ 

*“** Oh yes, nearly. everybody.’ 

““* The family of Sainte-Allaize ?’ 

‘“«* Yes, very well; they were friends of my father.’ 

‘“«*¢ What are you called ?’ 

*‘IT told her my name. She regarded me fixedly, then said, in 
that low voice which is roused by memories : :; 

““* Yes, yes; I remember well. And the Brisemares, what 
became of them ?’ 

‘** They are all dead.’ 

“Ah! And the Sirmonts, do you know them?’ 

*** Yes, the last of the family is a general.’ 

“Then she said, trembling with emotion, with anguish, with I 
co not know what, feeling confused, powerful, and holy, with I 
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do not know how great a need to confess, to tell all, to talk of 
those things which she had hitherto kept shut in the bottom of 
her heart, and to speak of those people whose name distracted 
her soul : 


““*'Yes, Henri de Sirmont. I. know him well. He is my 
brother.’ 

“And I lifted my eyes at her, aghast with surprise. And all 
of a sudden my memory of it came back. 

“Tt had caused, once, a great scandal among the nobility of 
Lorraine. A young girl, beautiful and rich, Suzanne de Sirmont, 
had run away with an under-officer in the regiment of hussars 
commanded by her father. 

“He was a handsome fellow, the son of a peasant, but he 
carried his blue dolman very well, this soldier who had captivated 
his colonel’s daughter. She had seen him, noticed him, fallen in 
love with him, doubtless by watching the squadrons filing by. 
But how she had got speech of him, how they had managed to 
see one another, to hear from one another; how she had dared 
to let him understand she loved him—that was never known. 

“Nothing was divined, nothing suspected. One night when 
the soldier had just finished his time of service, they disappeared 
together. Her people looked for them in vain. They never 
received tidings, and they considered her as dead. 

“‘ So I found her in this sinister valley. 

“Then in my turn I took up the word : 

“«* Yes, I remember well. You are Mademoiselle Suzanne.’ 

“She made the sign ‘ Yes,’ with her head. Tears fell from her 
eyes. Then, with a look showing me the old man motionless on 
the threshold of his hut, she said: 

«That is he.’ 

** And I understood that she loved him yet, that she still saw 
him with her bewitched eyes. 

*‘T asked : 

‘“«* Have you at least been happy ?’ 

‘“‘ She answered with a voice which came from her heart : 

““*Oh, yes! very happy. He has made me very happy. I have 
never regretted.’ 

“T looked at her, sad, surprised, astounded by the sovereign 
strength of love. That rich young lady had followed this man, 
this peasant. She was become herself a peasant woman. She 
had made for herself a life without charm, without luxury, with- 
out delicacy of any kind, she had stooped to simple customs. 
And she loved him yet. She was become the wife of a rustic, in 
a cap, in a cloth skirt. Seated on a straw-bottomed chair, she 
ate from an earthenware dish, at a wooden table, a soup of 
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potatoes and of cabbages with lard. She slept on a mattress by 
his side. 

“She had never thought of anything but of him. She had 
never regretted her jewels, nor her fine dresses, nor the elegancies 
of life, nor the perfumed warmth of the chambers hung with 
tapestry, nor the softness of the down beds where the body sinks 
in for repose. She had never had need of anything but him; 
provided he was there, she desired nothing. 

‘* Still young, she had abandoned life and the world, and those 
who had brought her up and who had loved her. She had come, 
alone with him, into this savage valley. And he had been every- 
thing to her, all that one desires, all that one dreams of, all that 
one waits for without ceasing, all that one hopes for without end. 
He had filled her life with happiness from the one end to the 
other. 

‘She could not have been more happy. 

** And all the night, listening to the hoarse breathing of the old 
soldier stretched on his pallet beside her who had followed him 
so far, I thought of this strange and simple adventure, of this 
happiness so complete, made of so very little. 

‘And I went away at sunrise, after having pressed the hands 
of that aged pair.” 


The story-teller was silent. A woman said: 

‘* All the same, she had ideals which were too easily satisfied, 
needs which were too primitive, requirements which were too 
simple. She could only have been a fool.” 

Another said, in a low, slow voice, ‘‘ What matter! she was 
happy." ' ' We 

And down there at the end of the horizon, Corsica was sinking 
into the night, returning gently into the sea, blotting out her 
great shadow, which had appeared as if in person to tell the story 
of those two humble lovers who were sheltered by her coasts. 
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The Theatrical Revolution : 


An Account or tae Rerormation or tae Enoutss SraGe IN THE 
TwentTietH CENTURY. 





IX. 


Ist Player : I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Hamlet : O, reform it altogether. 





66 


6 al NDOUBTEDLY our reviews have weight with 
the public nowadays,” said Mr. Ion Faraday, 
the Twentieth Century Dramatic Critic, replying 
to a question put to him by old Roscius as they 
sat to2ether in the reviewer’s study discussing 
the revolutionized position of the Press in relation 
to the Theatre. 

“When I left the stage in 1893,” the veteran 

actor remarked, ‘‘ dramatic criticisms were only 
glanced at for the general verdict, not studied with an interest in 
the development of theatrical art. If the comments were favour- 
able the reader would assume a sceptical frame of mind and 
wonder what influence had been brought to bear upon the critic 
to make him puff the play or particular players. He would look 
to see if the attraction had been liberally advertised in the 
columns of the paper giving the flattering notice, and inquire if 
presents had been recently made to the critic’s wife. The pro- 
vincial press was understood to be under the influence of the 
managers of the local theatres; and the indiscriminate praise of 
all productions was felt to be mere self-laudation. In town or 
country the press had little power to induce playgoers to patronize 
theatres ; it was customary to be guided by reports of acquaint- 
ances upon whose bond fides more reliance could be placed. 
More weight attached to an adverse criticism in the papers. It 
was evident that when a critic who had been gratuitously enter- 
tained ‘ looked the gift-horse in the mouth,’ and an editor went 
diametrically against his own commercial interests by publishing 
condemnation of that which supported his paper, the ‘ attraction’ 
must be poor indeed. And people were glad to be assured that a 
play was not worth their patronage, because neglecting it saved 
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trouble and expense. But the mouth-to-mouth advertisement 
was supreme; and if the public made up its mind to like a play, 
business would go up in the teeth of press-condemnation ; while 
in the contrary case no amount of puffing could make the play a 
substantial success.” ; 

“The relation of the Press to the Theatre is no longer a com- 
mercial one,” said Mr. Faraday. ‘‘ There is no rivalry for gain, 
and consequently no advertisements are sent to the papers. The 
editors give a list of the theatres open, the plays being performed 
at each, and the hour at which the performances commence. 
This is but a part of their obligation to their readers. Further 
particulars are supplied by the Academy’s circular—mere data, 
no puffs. With regard to the custom of free admission of the 
critics in the days when theatres and newspapers were private 
enterprises working side-by-side with a joint object of money- 
making, it seems impossible to me that anything like independent 
criticism could have existed. If a manager presented an editor 
with accommodation that had a money value, it was a bribe to 
him to advertise the production favourably and to overlook its 
defects. Ifa critic demanded this courtesy, he thereby bound 
himself in honour to write no word that could prejudice his host’s 
interests ; and if an editor accepted such favours he betrayed the 
confidence of his readers.” 

‘“‘ Editors were inclined to be ‘conscientious’ on that point,” 
observed Roscius. ‘‘ Courtesies and obligations weighed very 
little with our ‘independent’ pressmen. They assumed exemption 
from those canons of good taste and good faith to which you 
refer. They were proud of a suicidal policy, and made ingratitude 
a point of honour.” 

‘“When the Academy began to take over the theatres,”’ pro- 
ceeded Mr. Faraday, ‘‘ the Press awoke to the incongruity of its 
relations with the Theatre. Newspaper critics were admitted 
only upon payment at the doors, and treated as strangers; and 
advertisements were entirely suspended. The editors perceived 
that their interests lay with the old régime, and they denounced 
and mocked at the Academical productions, praising in fulsome 
‘terms the work which was puffed in their advertising columns 
and which they saw without charge. But the public gave no 
heed to them. Certified plays by qualified players, seen under 

convenient conditions, supplied a long-standing demand; and the 
tattered remnants and off-scourings of art were necessarily 
deserted for entertainment of sound and guaranteed merit. 
Press criticism shrivelled up and died, to have a splendid resur- 
rection in our present system of fully-qualified and absolutely 
independent reviewers.” 
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“‘ Your critiques are all signed, I believe?” 

“‘ Always, now. And upon the merits of what we write depend 
our prospects of promotion to the highest and most lucrative 
posts in the Histrionic Academy.” 

“‘'We had some very capable writers in the old days. Are any 

greater qualifications insisted on now than formerly ?”’ 
- “Tt is essential that we be masters of our subject. The critic 
of the Nineteenth Century only offered his readers such observa- . 
vation as they might gather themselves. He recorded his likes 
and dislikes with no greater special knowledge to justify them, 
beyond what came of seeing many plays, than any ordinary play- 
goer. Lacking practical experience of acting, he would pass over 
without notice passages of profound and delicate design in which 
the actor’s mental and physical powers are finely balanced and 
co-operate with consummate skill, and he would praise an 
incoherent burst of noisy declamation beyond its desert because 
it stunned his ear and dazzled his understanding. Lacking 
practical acquaintance with the making of plays, he could not 
recognize the skill with which an atmosphere was pro- 
duced, incident arranged, the culmination of dramatic force 
attained, character depicted; he could admire the effect, but 
could not fathom the cause or trace the ingenuity by which 
difficulties were overcome and a convincing issue arrived at. 
Lacking experience of stage direction, he could not appreciate 
the discretion with which the details of the picture had been 
adjusted, or the imagination which had brought out and elaborated 
the author’s conception. Lacking knowledge of the technique of 
the scene-painter and modeller, he could not tell where the merits 
or demerits of what offended or pleased him lay. And how could 
he justly criticise anachronisms of manners, costume, and other 
features of a production if he had not given special study to those 
things? We of the new era have not only been trained in every 
department of our subject, but we have practised and taken 
honours. Our vocation of critic has not come of failure to reach 
efficiency in one or two lines, but of ambition to rise beyond the 
limits of success in all. It devolves upon us to point out to the 
public more than they are able to detect—to show them what 
they see as it really is, and as it ought to be. Those we stigma- 
tize haye the right of reply iri the same columns that gave 
publicity to their detraction. Discussion, within limits of time 
and space, is invited by the editors, and greatly interests the 
public. There is provided by this system a treatise upon humanity 
and art which is of the highest value.” 

“Is each critic attached to the staff of a particular news- 
paper ?”’ 
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“No. We hold our appointment from the Academy, and the 
editors subscribe for our reviews. We have nothing to do with 
the newspapers, and, in fact, do not know in which of them our. 
articles will appear. We send in our copy to the Academy, 
whence it is distributed to the subscribing editors. The readers 
are thus treated to a variety of style and form of contemplation.” 

“I believe you are accommodated with properly-appointed 

desks in a special division of the theatre ?” 

“Certainly. It was an abominable custom that distributed 
the critics among the audience, to have their attention distracted 
and their views coloured by the chatter of those about them. 
Our first notice is a mere report. Nothing is known in advance 
of the authorship of a play, or of its incidents or story. Of the 
latter we take notes as the piece progresses, and record what is 
most effective. We do not venture to criticise until we have seen 
the play a second time by the same company, as well as the con- 
current performances of the piece at the other district theatres— 
which we visit to get the advantage of comparison. Then we 
scrutinize every detail with the utmost care and stake our 
reputation upon what we write. When this analytical review 
has appeared—generally a week after our report of first perform- 
ance—the author usually justifies himself, or attempts to do so, 
over his own signature, and we learn whom we have praised or 
blamed.” 

“‘There is no bias or prejudice possible, I see; and, of course, 
the matured criticism would be much more sound than the feverish 
comments upon an experimental first-night which were dashed off 
by excited or jaded men in the small hours with the printer wait- 
ing at their elbow. And your being unaware of the author’s 
name, and the manager of the theatre having no personal hazard 
in the success of the piece, you are left free from the difficulties 
which formerly beset writers of signed criticisms. Our old system 
of review in the name of the newspaper gave the same cachet to 
the blitherings of a substituted office-boy as to the best contribu- 
tions which the editors could command. There were other 
abuses, too—such as the noticing of two or more simultaneous 
productions by a single critic. He would dart from one theatre 
to another, snatching a glimpse of an act of one play here and of 
another there, and picking up a notion of the rest from chance 
gossip. Then there was the impropriety of a single critic report- 
ing for several papers anonymously, whereby it was made to 
appear that his views were shared by other critics.” 

“They are all swept away now. Mr. Soaper, who could see 
nothing wrong; Mr. Snarler, who could find nothing right; Mr. 
Blarzay, who began to yawn before the curtain went up; Mr. 
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Numskull, who had no idea how plays should be made, or how 
players should act them; Mr. Faddy, who had his own peculiar 
views, which were shared by no one; Mr. Partisan, who always 
wrote up his friends; Mr. Spite, who ‘ got his knife into people’; 
Mr. Wrecker, who was conscientiously bound to destroy; Mr. 
Itchingpalm, who looked for money for money’s worth; Mr. 
Hyperbole, who blessed or damned, and knew no middle course ; 
Mr. Tenderheart, who prided himself upon never making men 
curse or women weep; Mr. Newschool, who thought purity 
insipid and simplicity puerile, and could only admire the 
monstrous :—they are all gone with the abuses that co-existed 
with them. We are now recorders of the actual, guides to the 
ideal, impartial, implacable judges. Our position is the comple- 
ment of a condition of the stage that maintains its professors 
honourably and commands the respect of the world.” 
PERSEUS, 


whe 


Stage Dresses of the Month. 


By Mrs. ARMSTRONG. 





“S\ RESS plays an important part in the modern drama, 
)} and many a new fashion has its origin on the stage. 
It is true that the best actress on the stage is also 
the worst dressed, and makes her greatest success with- 
out even the assistance of ‘‘ make-up.” Mrs. Bernard 
Beere’s dresses, again, would probably suit no one but 
herself, and Miss Winifred Emery looks quite her 
best in the shabby black cloak which appertains to 
the heroine who is driven away from home. Still, innumerable 
fashions have been set on the stage, and the ladies in the stalls 
obtain many a hint on the subject of costume. The mind is half 
unconsciously impressed by the costumes of a play, and they 
are often of great assistance in the portrayal of character. The 
rose dress of the Dancing Girl formed an important point in 
her career ; ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan”’ gave the title to the piece. 
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We all remember the dress in which Nora dances her tarantella, 
and the flesh-coloured stockings she takes out of the parcel to 
show to Dr. Rank. So I hope I shall not be considered too 
frivolous if I gossip about dresses on the stage, leaving considera- 
tion of weightier matters to more important folk. 

The dresses in ‘“‘The Middleman” deserve the first claim to 
consideration, not only on account of its being a very recent pro- 
duction, but because they are very pretty in themselves. Miss 
Agnes Verity wears a quiet dress as Mary Blenkarn, but she 
looks very nice in the simple, neat little frock of dark blue cloth, 
brightened by a pretty lace yoke. Miss Canninge, as. Lady 
Umfraville, wears a handsome gown of heliotrope brocade. 
Pretty Miss Violet Armbruster makes her first appearance as 
Felicia Umfraville in a dress of Saxony green (which is a cool and 
refreshing shade); the material is foulard, and it is figured with a 
narrow white zig-zag stripe. The skirt is plain, but white foamy 
lace is festooned round the hem, and reappears at the neck and 
wrists. Her second dressis even prettier, and she looks most charm- 
ing in white serge, with a skirt of buttercup-yellow silk with an old 
paste buckle at the neck. A white chip hat is worn with this 
dress, trimmed with two long cream-coloured ostrich feathers. 
She also wears a bangle formed of the hearts of her friends—a 
novel method for the display of scalps. Each tiny heart must be 
given by a different donor, and each must be of a different colour. 
The hearts worn on the present occasion were in black enamel, 
garnet, turquoise, amber, silver, crystal, and there was also a 
moonstone for good luck. 

Mrs. Langtry’s dresses are always looked for somewhat in the 
light of a revelation, and the fact that they all come from Paris 
gives them an extra claim to attention. A title like ‘‘ A Society 
Butterfly” allows of great scope in the direction of costume, and 
the Jersey Lily has great opportunities in the present instance 
of exercising her undoubted taste. The first dress is simple in 
style, as is only right, considering that the heroine is supposed to 
be only in the chrysalis stage. The dress is in white bengaline 
with a high bodice and plain skirt, almost its only ornament 
being a red, white, and blue plaid sash, arranged in a new and 
original fashion. None of the sash shows in front, it is laid 
straight across the waist at the back, terminating in a long 
bow at one side and a long end at the other. There is a plaid 
vest to the bodice, prettily veiled in white chiffon. The costume 
is completed by one of the green straw hats which have quite 
become the rage since the commencement of the play, trimmed 
with green tulle, and with a “ brush” of black osprey rising from 
a bright red rose at either side of the brim. The second dress is 
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very curious, and has “ Paris” written all over it as plainly as 
though it had been printed. It is a sleeveless coat in pale blue 
and silver brocade, worn over a bodice and petticoat of white 
accordion-pleated chiffon, tucked round the edge; a sash of 
light yellow silk with long ends tied in front, making a charm- 
ing contrast to the back of the gown. The Aphrodite 
dress appeared to be rather a disappointment to the masculine 
portion of the audience, and I doubt if it could have gone into the 
very small box in which it is supposed to be carried across the 
stage. It is simply a mass of beautiful drapery in salmon-pink 
crépe de chine, the peplum edged with gold sequins, with an 
oblong ornament in mother-o’-pearl hanging at every point. 
The Godiva dress was even more astonishing on the first night 
than the Aphrodite. The curtain of the mimic stage went up, 
and Mrs. Langtry was seen with a blue drapery round her head, 
desperately clutching at the folds of a dark red drapery which 
enveloped her literally from head to foot. The explanation is 
said to be that a very different style of dress had been intended, 
but her courage failed her at the last moment, and she hastily 
caught up a rug from the floor and wound it round her. How- 
ever unpremeditated the Godiva dress may have been, there was 
no impromptu element about the beautiful ball-gown which 
appertains to act iii. The dress is in pale pink silk, the colour 
of a rosebud ; the skirt veiled with one deep flounce of. silver- 
spangled tulle. A long trail of immense pink roses appears on 
the left side, reaching from the top of the flounce to the hem. 
The sleeves are of silver gauze, resembling butterflies’ wings. 
Add to this a diamond tiara like a crown, a necklace of brilliants, 
and a grey and pink shaded feather fan, and the brilliant effect 
canbeimagined. Finally, we are treated to a practical demonstra- 
tion of the effect of beauty unadorned, the simple white satin 
dress of the last act being unrelieved by flower or jewel, the low 
bodice being draped in front and finished off at the back with a 
** collar-berthe ” of beautiful old lace. 

The Criterion is always a “dressy” theatre, and a number of 
pretty gowns are now being worn in ‘“ The Candidate.” Miss 
Mary Moore is another instance of a woman who can stand the 
test of ‘‘ beauty unadorned ’’—wear what she will,she never looks 
better than when she is gowned in a little white dress and a blue 
sash. She wears somewhat elaborate dresses as Lady Dorothy, 
but not so elaborate as to spoil her style. Her first dress is in 
white gauze, spotted with blue, relieved by a pink satin yoke 
veiled in lace. The sleeve is set in a large puff and caught in 
at the elbow with a single rosette, the lower part of pink silk 
veiled in lace to match the yoke. The second dress is in pink 
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and white check taffeta, with a large sailor collar edged with lace 
insertion, the sleeve set in a large puff tied at the elbow with 
black watered ribbons to match the black sash round the waist. 
Handsome Miss Clements first appears in an effective dress of 
light yellow taffeta flecked with black, and trimmed with jet and 
black spotted net. The toilette is completed by a large picture 
hat trimmed with black feathers and yellow roses. Her second 
costume struck me the first night as being the best dress in the 
piece. The material is in clover-coloured taffeta, shot and bro- 
caded with gold, with a sailor collar of butter-coloured lace, and 
a robing of the same at either side, from throat to hem. The 
effect of the straight lines is excellent, and set off Miss Clements’ 
stately figure to great advantage. Drooping epaulettes of velvet 
appear on the sleeves, fastened back and frontby a clover- 
coloured rosette. Miss Fanny Coleman wears a charming dress of 
reséda cloth, trimmed with green jet and black lace, the skirt 
bordered with a row of lace insertion with a line of jet in the 
centre, the chemisette and lower part of the sleeves made of pink 
silk striped with jet. The toilette is completed by an 1830 
bonnet trimmed with cream lace, pink ribbons, and green 
feathers. The second dress is in green silk brocaded with 
navy blue and terra-cotta, the skirt edged with two little flounces 
in either colour, with a roll of green velvet at the top. The 
bodice has revers of green velvet lined with maize satin; the 
sleeves are set in two puffs, with a long velvet cuff. 

There is not very much to describe in the dresses worn at the 
Lyceum matinée. Miss Ellen Terry wore a very up-to-date ball 
dress in John Oliver Hobbe’s play, but the principal sensation of 
the afternoon was that Miss Terry had arranged her hair in 
the new-fashioned way, with waves over the ears, and that it 
became her. 

Miss Olga Brandon wore some beautiful dresses in ‘‘ The Black- 
mailers,” at Mr. Charles Thursby’s matinée. The first was in 
white chiffon trimmed with some curious jewelled passementerie, 
with a belt of purple velvet, and a fillet of the same round her 
hair and round her throat. When she came to Halford Dangar’s 
chambers to pay her first instalment of blackmail she looked 
brilliantly handsome in a black dress, covered with a long black 
cloak of accordion-pleated silk, with a cut jet yoke and jet fringes. 
A large black hat framed the beautiful face, with pale pink roses 
underneath the brim at either side, onesetin a little higher than the 
other. Last came a wonderful tea-gown in old rose crépon, 
the front striped with gold in narrow horizontal lines. Over this 
was an Empire bodice of the finest white muslin, ending in long 
straight scarf ends at either side, the sleeves being formed of 
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the same material. The toilet was completed by a belt and 
yoke of beautiful jewelled passementerie. The only thing I 
regretted in the dress was the bit of black velvet tied round the 


neck, hiding the throat, which is one of Miss Brandon’s greatest 
beauties. 





Eleonora Duse in “ Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and ‘‘ La Locandiera.” 





OME candid friends hint that a recent effort of mine was 
=}, more in the nature of a sung of praise than a critical 
appreciation of the art of the Signora Duse. But I 
would ask, what is art and what criticism? Mr. 
Holman Hunt, in his earnest way, told us lately that 
‘‘ Art is discriminating Love.” And criticism? Shall I 
y not answer? Discriminating Praise. And for great 
= art must there not be great praise? YetI fear great 
praise is not very welcome to our modern ears. It quickly seems 
to crack the varnish of Civilization off a good many of us. We 
have a poor little weakness for clever fault-finding, so only it be 
clever, and I fear we learn to fault find before we learn even to 
enjoy. And though I own that a critic after all is but a sort of 
general Touchstone, whose business it is to lend himself, project 
himself, steep himself, to feel and feel until he understands, and 
to understand so well that he can say, yet if he sincerely does this, 
the frank record of impressions should prove in some way illumi- 
nating, should afford a means of comparison by which we are 
told a sound judgment of artistic achievement may be alone won. 
And if by good fortune he may add the idea of Beauty to the 
conception of Success, what more can we ask from him? 

I desire, therefore, to record my conviction that never on any 
stage, at any time, has a more profound or greater piece of 
dramatic art been given to the world than the Santuzza of 
Eleonora Duse. Profound in conception; great in execution; 
great in its simplicity ; great in sombre pathos ; great in its com- 
plete unity. It is not how deeply we feel it, but rather’ how 
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keenly we remember it. The picture of this Sicilian peasant 
woman, her soul rent in twain, her heart broken, her temple 
desecrated, who fears death not more than sleep if only 
she may retain the love of the man who has betrayed her. ‘‘ My 
brothers, when they know it, will murder me with their own 
hands. But this does not matter to me. If he did not love 
that woman I could die content.” Burnt by the fire of treachery, 
convulsed to madness with grief, hate, despair, she, too, ‘‘ being 
wrought perplexed in the extreme,” threw her poor pearl away. 

By this vital art, for one brief hour we seem carried away to 
that little Sicilian village of Verga’s, with its tiny church, its 
quaint inn, its childish market-place, its hedges of prickly pears, 
und witness in the life this pathetic but lurid picture of rustic 
chivalry. For, let it be said, it is sometimes forgotten that 
Turiddu is not ignoble. ‘‘ Compar Alfio” (he exclaims), ‘‘ I know 
I have done wrong. I would let you kill me without a word, but 
[ have a debt to pay Santuzza, for it is I who caused her to fall. 
Rather than leave that poor girl on the street I'll kill you like a 
dog.” It is all so unaffected, so human, so simply, piercingly 
true. Just like the village stories, with their more sober atmo- 
spheres, of Mary E. Wilkins. 

Can we ever forget that scene on the church steps, where 
Santuzza, in a burst of wild, mad agony, gives up her lover to his 
death rather than suffer him to be lost to a base paramour. The 
tragic passion of the scene thrills us. We have a word in our 
language that I fear the deeds of to-day did not create, and do not 
frequently allow us to employ. If this scene is not sublime in 
its rugged pathos and heaped-up fire of frenzy, raucous-voiced 
passion and despair, I do not know what human thing can sanc- 
tion the use of that word. Once again it was borne in upon us 
how this poor ignorant, despised peasant woman, awkward, 
slouching of gait, doglike in affection, dumb in speech, had yet 
through her capacity for sorrow and suffering, become great in our 
eyes and equal. 

Touched by the spectacle this great artist depicted, all uncon- 
sciously we were led in thought andsympathy to that goal which 
all must reach who would be great, where we feel our life at 
one with the life of all men, where nothing human is common, 
where all are loved. This is, we think, the art of discriminating 
love. It is the art of Eleonora Duse. 

And what shall we say of ‘‘ La Locandiera,’”’ Mirandolina, the 
Hostess? Surely never in any pantomime was such a transforma- 
tion scene! From gloomy tragedy to sparkling, vivacious, 
careless comedy. We feel almost giddy, as if from sudden swing 
into another world. Is this witty, bright, debonnair, buxom, 
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shrewd, tactful, mischievous creature the same woman who a 
moment ago played so deeply on our heartstrings? Her laugh 
like a bit of Chopin’s music! Her wit so fleet and nimble, 
woman’s wit at its best and brightest! Charged with laughter, 
caprice, mischief and meaning, she is Thalia’s very self. She 
steals in upon us like a rippling, merry, sunlit river, never a 
shadow. Full of smiles, of charm, of variety, of invention, 
though but a woman’s. Never have I seen lighter touch, as of very 
gossamer. Never a more complete recognition of the true spirit 
of comedy. I cannot consider the impersonation in any detail. 
From start to finish it was a piece of surprising, exhilaratingly 
delightful art. Never flagging, never uncertain, always sure and 
consistent. 

This great artist appears to us equally at home in comedy as in 
tragedy. We have no preference. Do we not need both to 
preserve the balance ? 

Comparing our best art with that of the Signora Duse, I 
would say that for the most part our artists in my opinion are 
mannerists, whilst she is the master of a lofty yet flexible style. 

Now we come to say good-bye to our friend, there are those 
three figures indelibly impressed on our heart’s memories: 
Marguerite Gautier, Santuzza, Mirandolina, living before us, in 
their love, their pity, their charm. Each a character, each a 
personality, each an individuality, chastened and discriminated 
for us with most faithful and most patient art; and for which 
Signora Duse will leave behind her in England many grateful 
memories and many earnest wishes for her speedy return. 


Puinie Hovuenton. 
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Plays of the Month. 
“ MARRIAGE.” 


Revival of the Play, in three acts, by Brandon Thomas and Henry Keeling, at the Court Theatre, 
on Thursday evening, May 17th, 1894. 


Sir Charles Jenks .. Mr. MackrnrosH. Quayle .. .. .. .. Mr. H. Hopson. 

= a —o. at Mr. SypsEy Brovueu. — Belton .. .. Mr. Lena ASHWELL. 
e on. udley he Hon. Mrs. Dudley ) Miss GertrupE KInGs- 
Chumbleigh .. .. } Mr. C. P, Lirrie. Chumbleigh .. .. } TON. 


As a spectator of this “‘ Marriage,” within a playhouse, you get 
as much puzzled as you generally do in regarding every other 
Marriage that confronts you outside the theatre walls. Is it a 
tragedy you are gazing at—or is ita farce? You are not sure at 
the beginning of your observation, and you get no surer as 
you near the end. At one moment you catch a glimpse of 
tragedy, of a bursting heart, of hopeless grief, of a storm of 
blinding tears, and you feel sad. Then, five minutes later, the 
sunshine of comedy shines high in the heavens, the tears are dry, 
the pallid cheeks blush rosy-red with happiness or take the 
bronze tint of content again, and instantly you grow glad. 
Compound of tragedy, of satire, of farce, perhaps—not altogether 
unlike the marriage of everyday existence—is this joint work of 
Mr. Brandon Thomas and Mr. Herbert Keeling. And in propor- 
tion as you delight in the wayward and unexpected, you take 
interest in the curious vagaries of a couple who, as in ‘‘ Divorgons,” 
nearly get divorced, though loving one another all the time, 
and who experience all the agony of being torn asunder by the law, 
with the full consciousness of innocence of anything that could 
set the law in motion. 

More important, however, than the plot, which is thin and not 
a little perplexing, are the character drawing and the dialogue. 
Both are skilful in the extreme. Nothing lately has been seen 
better than this full-length picture—entitled Sir Charles Jenks 
—of the fashionable, diabolically cute solicitor who combines 
strong rooms crammed with the family skeletons of the aris- 
tocracy with a placid, child-like wonder as he muses upon the 
manifold weaknesses of mankind. And certainly nothing of late 
has been so clever as Mr. Mackintosh’s brilliant playing of this 
dexterously-written part. The unemotional Mrs. Dudley Chumb- 
leigh, the sugary-sweet adventuress, the graceful, pretty ‘‘ cat,” 
who never ceases purring and never bares a claw, is a veritable 
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“new woman” to the stage—a feline piece of baleful charm and 
deadly insistence to which the flexible fingers of clever Miss Ger- 
trude Kingston are worthily engaged in giving life and form. 
And in Lady Belton, the impulsive girl who married her husband 
to prevent him from marrying a woman she hated, and then dis- 
covered that she could not live with a man she did not love, Miss 
Lena Ashwell finds a sympathetic study, as did winning Miss 
Ellaline Terriss before her. Miss Ashwell is gifted with much the 
same simple sincerity as her predecessor, and with equally pretty 
earnestness and ingenuous charm does she exhibit the growth of 
Lady Belton’s love for her much-wronged Sir John. There is 
considerably less cleverness in the author’s treatment of the hus- 
bands of these interesting wives, but all that is there is brought 
out with great spirit by Mr. Sydney Brough and Mr. C. P. Little. 
The latter repeats with undiminished effect his comical caricature 
of the slow-witted, ponderous, tongue-tied booby; and Mr. 
Brough is, of course, the ideal representative of a hot-headed, 
impulsive baronet. 

The feast of good acting provided by Mr. Brandon Thomas 
in starting management is not, however, comprised in the three 
acts of ‘‘ Marriage.” As hors d’euvres comes Mr. Clement Scott’s 
pathetic drama ‘“'The Cape Mail.” Long ago this was the vehicle 
for some remarkable acting by Mrs. Kendal, and it now proves 
the means of bringing Miss Vane Featherstone prominently to 
the front as an emotional actress of variety, power, and resource. 
The little piece, familiar though it be, should be seen if only for 
her sake and Miss Carlotta Addison’s. At the mention of 
homely, human, pathetic old ladies, there spring to every mind 
three exquisite little masterpieces—Miss Louise Moodie in ‘‘ The 
Crisis,” Mrs. Bancroft in ‘‘The Vicarage,” and Mrs. Gaston 
Murray in “A Village Priest.” To these must now be added 
Miss Carlotta Addison in ‘‘ The Cape Mail.”” Miss Addison has 
- done many beautiful things beautifully. Was she not Mr. 
Pinero’s sad, silver-toned Ruth Rolt in ‘“‘ Sweet Lavender,” and 
the grey-haired Lady Bountiful of ‘‘ Dream Faces”? But she 
has done nothing more beautiful than the sweet, blind old lady 
of Mr. Scott’s touching little play. 
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‘““ MONEY.” 


A revival of the late Butwer Lyrron’s Comedy, in five acts, at the Garrick Theatre, on Saturday 
Evening, May 19th, 1894. 





Lord Glossmore.. Mr. AnTHUR BouRcHIER. Mr. Stout .. .. Mr, H. Kemarx. 
= John A Log Mr. Joun Hare. a9 = nal ee =. Cuagues Rock. 

ir ederic’ ember.. .. r. GILBERT Hare. 
calount Bart. es } Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. Toke Wa vale ae Mr. De Mavaten. 

o udley vant .. .. «. r. ALBERT Sims. 
mooth .. .. } Mr. CHARLES BROOKFIELD. Lady Franklin ... Mrs. Bancrort. 

Mr. Graves .. .. Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. Georgina Vesey .. Miss Mauve MILtert. 
Alfred Evelyn .. Mr. J. ForBEs-RoBERTSON. Clara Douglas .. Miss Kate Rorke. 





On paper there has never, I suppose, been such a cast for 
*“Money ” as now adorns the walls of Mr. Hare’s fashionable 
playhouse. The face-value of this paper ‘‘ Money” is, so to 
speak, enormous. But, as currency, I doubt if it be worth quite 
so much. Truth to tell, the brilliant if unequal satire by Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, seems in its latest setting to have lost its 
gloss and sparkle, and whatever it may appear decked out in the 
strap-trousers, roll-collars, and ruffed shirts of 1850, in the less 
affected garb of 1894 it wears a dull and a stagy look. Obviously, 
there is only one way to make the most of comedies of the 
“* Money ” period and the ‘‘ Money’ school. That way is frankly 
to admit their bombast and their affectation, and act the affecta- 
tion and the bombast down. 

In the days of Charles Coghlan, and later of Henry Neville and 
Mrs. Kendal, these stilted lovers, these Alfred Evelyns the sen- 
tentious, and Clara Douglases the limpid and the sentimental, 
did not jar upon one’s sense of what was right and true. Nor 
is there any better reason, hemmed in though we are by 
Mrs. Tanquerays, and Mrs. Lessinghams, and Heddas, and 
Tesses, and Rebeccas, and Esthers, and Hildas, and innumerable 
other ‘‘ actual ” products of modernity, why we should find these 
old friends jar to-day. The question is merely one of the fitness 
of things. Is *‘ Money,” or any other old play, worth playing ? 
Mr. Punch provides the answer—‘ It all depends on the player.” 
But then it must be clearly understood that the player is given 
every chance. And it is exactly at this point that Mr. Hare’s 
scheme of ‘‘ Money” in 1894 breaks down. 

Odd though it may sound, stated in so many words, it is a 
literal fact. that at the first comedy house in London, at the 
hands of a brilliant company of highly-accomplished actors, the 
players do not geta freehand. Someofthemdo. Mrs. Bancroft, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Hare find all the material that they 
can possibly desire, ready at their fingers’ ends. The merry 
widow, her sanctimonious “‘ only jig-maker,” and the time-serving 
Sir John Vesey, ‘‘ Stingy Jack,” afford these skilful comedians happy 
opportunities which they turn to excellent account. But then 
these characters are farce. Backbone of the piece though they 
be as entertaining bits of caricature, they are mere audacious 
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embroidery upon the main design of the play. And all creatures 
of farce, allowing the actor, as they do, every freedom from 
restraint, are easy to bring into touch with the time. It is 
when one considers the Evelyn and the Clara, the pivot characters 
of the comedy, that one finds the players really hampered, beset 
with pitfalls, sadly handicapped. To modernise these ultra- 
romanticists is quite impossible. Hercules himself would have 
declined the task. And to ask Miss Kate Rorke and Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson to attempt it is to confront them with disaster. 
Mr. Robertson infuses the truest and deepest feeling into 
his inflated words. The tones of his beautiful voice ring out, 
melodious and moving as ever. But Evelyn demands freedom 
and passion impossible to compass in an environment of languor 
and elegance. And what applies to Mr. Robertson applies also 
to Miss Rorke. Even her womanliness and fervour are of little 
value when ‘imprisoned within the formal frame of an unromantic 
Clara Douglas. To all the humorous scenes, however, the actors 
do justice. _Mr. Bourchicr and Mr. Kemble are unexceptionable 
as Glossmore and Stowt, and the famous ‘‘ Old Member’’ with his 
puerile and irritating ‘‘ Waiter! Snuffbox!!” is capitally coloured 
by Mr. Gilbert Hare. One deplores the absence of some familiar 
faces, notably Mr. Bancroft’s as Sir Frederick Blount, and Mr. 
Frank Archer’s as Dudley Smooth, but the merry trio first men- 
tioned manage to throw almost enough comedy dust in one’s eyes 
to blind one to some rather serious deficiences and glaring incon- 
gruities ; and for Mrs. Bancroft’s high spirits, rippling laugh, and 
lively jig, and Mr. Hare’s polish and finesse and the charming 
pictures one has always to admire at the Garrick, there will 
doubtless be thousands to welcome this curious revival. 


“THE CANDIDATE.” 


Comedy, in three acts, adapted by Justin Huntiy M’Carray, revived at the Criterion Theatre, on 
Wednesday, May 80th, 1894. 





Lord Oldacre .. .. Mr. Cuantes WynpHam. | Dowager Countess : ae 

Alaric Baffin .. .. Mr. Ggeorce GIppEns. Osterl y oss } Miss Fanwr Corumau. 
Barnabas Goodeve.. Mr. W. BLAKELEY. Lady Oldacre .. Miss Mrriam CLEMENTS. 
Amos Martlett, Esq. Mr. C. W. SoMERSET. Mrs. Amos Martlett Miss Pattre Browne. 
- Hazelfoot .. Mr FRANK — a ~ — Oster- . : Miss Many Moore. 


The mad frolic of a typical Criteron i old style’’—is as 
good to mingle in as ever. Never mind whose the farce is—- 
naughty Bisson’s or immaculate, blond, natty, affable Justin 
M’Carthy’s. What matter? The one thing needful is that it 
shall fit Mr. Wyndham like his light comedy frock coat and his 
gleaming patent leather boots, and other lively, lovely. members 
of his attractive company, like the rustling, rippling gowns which 
they so artfully display—and what more could a Sybarite desire ! 
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In basking in the sun of Mr. Wyndham’s gaiety one must not, 
however, ignore the cleverness of the intrigue in which he is 
entangled. The Dresden daintiness of Miss Mary Moore, the 
opulence of damask cheek and satin skin, and soft seductive eye, 
which it is Miss Miriam Clements’ artless happiness to reveal, are 
attractions powerful enough. But, dazzling though the beauty be, 
one can yet appreciate the force of brains, and of brain thereis plenty 
in ‘“‘ The Candidate.” It is brain of a very fluid, glittering kind, 
no doubt; the brain that makes a dinner-party “go,” and wakes 
the enthusiasm of a local parliament. But still, brain. And the 
dreadful embarrassments which clip and cage and oppress and 
menace flighty Lord Oldcastle because he, a Tory pillar of the 
constitution, becomes vicariously elected for a Radical constitu- 
ency, are amplified with most engaging humour, and in vastly 
comical design. 

Perhaps the richest moment of all is that when Baffin, the 
Radical secretary, makes recital of his impersonation of his Tory 
lordship ; of the demand for his opinions, urged by grimy grim 
electors, with brickbats in their hands; and of the timorous hire- 
ling’s desperate abandonment of his chief’s Conservatism, and 
reversion for life to his own creed. How he shut off the steam 
of Oldcastle oratory and poured Baffin on their free and inde- 
pendent heads is a very feast of fun. It was always immensely 
effective. Mr. Giddens’ tragical intensity of humour made it so. 
And this time it is more comical than ever. But, admirable as it is, 
it does not stand alone, and scene after scene of Mr. Wyndham’s, in 
his struggles tostem the resulting torrents of misunderstanding and 
matrimonial misery, has all the unexpectedness and whimsicality 
of perfect farce. M’Carthy or Bisson, Bisson or M’Carthy, it is 
magical balm for a heavy heart or a weary head, and for the 
relief I think even Hamlet, that arch tragedy-monger, would 
pronounce ‘‘ much thanks.” 


“JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS MEETING.” 


A new Proverb, in one act, by “‘ Jonn OLIVER Hopses” and Georce Moore. First produced at 
y’s Theatre, on Tuesday Afternoon, June 5th, 1894. 


Sir Philip Soupise .. Mr. Forses Ropertson.| Captain Maramour .. Mr, Wii114mM TERRISS- 
Lady Soupise .. .. .. iss ELLEN TERRY. 


This little play, ‘“‘ proverb,” so called, produced for Mdme. 
Janotha’s benefit, is at once lifted into fame and assured of a 
career by the fact that no less illustrious a trio than Miss Ellen 
Terry, Mr. Terriss, and Mr. Forbes Robertson consented to play 
godfathers and godmother to it. With such sponsors, what 
took might not any little play wear! But, acting apart, this 
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piece, by John Oliver Hobbes and Mr. George Moore, is a shrewd, 
biting commentary upon certain aspects of “society”’ existence, 
and in addition it can boast a touch of drama that holds one for 
at least a moment breathless. In short, although a trifle, it takes 
rank with the best, and if it were only for its pungent, witty, 
stimulating dialogue, would deserve far more attention than it is 
likely to get, even as a vehicle for the appearance, in a new and 
not unworthy part, of the first English actress ot the time. 

The scene is Lady Soupise’s flat in Kensington. She enters, 
young, rich, beautiful, and in a ball-dress whichis a dream. The 
clock strikes one. She is flushed with success, with music, and 
the dance ; a little jealous of her husband, a little weary of his 
long neglect. She recalls Captain Maramour’s compliments, his 
kisses On her hands, his pointed longing to love a beautiful being 
and make sacrifices for her. She fears it was wrong to listen, 
but yet ‘it’s so difficult to look angry and severe when one is 
only—startled!’ Heigho, she lives again through the early days 
of married life, and wishes it might be as foolish—and as charming 
—for ever; wishes there were no Mrs. Fairfax ; wishes that 
what the world calls a happy marriage were not “‘two years of 
enchantment, and then a lifetime of etiquette,” and wonders if 
the women at Lady Seagrave’s, where every woman has her 
admirers, suffer as does she. And so wondering, the door opens, 
and in steps Captain Maramour! He had found the hall porter 
dozing, and her door ajar. He had dared to hope that it might 
not be entirely accidental, and so—— ! 

It is Frou-Frou and de Valreas again, but Frou-Frow confident 
that she loves her husband, and not yet convinced that he does 
not love her. Maramour offers worship, adoration, for ever and 
ever—worship and the Himalayas, Venice, Japan. But Lady 
Soupise has an answer. ‘‘ A week with you in Venice, and you 
will worship me for ever! Your week would be more amusing 
than my eternity.” So she repels him, rejects his love, and is: 
dismissing him, when the outer door is heard to slam. There is 
no time to think. Maramour is hurried into her boudoir, and 
she can but fling herself upon a lounge before Sir Philip enters. 
He is solicitous, tender, full of self-reproach. Her indifference 
to his neglect has quickened his affection. He resents the life of 
separation that they lead. He even feels a pang of jealousy for 
Maramour. He has loved her, if carelessly, neglectfully ; and 
loved her alone. 

Bit by bit the happiness of the old days is dragged into the 
light, until each laments—he openly, she with pretended scorn— 
the time when it did not seem foolish to bein love; when one 
never yawned, and the other never scolded; when it was charm- 
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ing to be alone, and detestable when friends disturbed them. He 
recalls how he would read Tennyson and Swinburne to her, how 
she preferred the former. He remembers even where the book stood 
in her boudoir. More, he will get it now! In her terror she 
bars his way, forbids his entering. He pleads, ‘If I can find 
the book blindfold, let me stay and read.” This is her oppor- 
tunity. At one swoop she can get rid of Maramour, and have 
_ again her husband’s love.’ Trembling, she binds his eyes with 
her handkerchief. Pale as a ghost, she flings wide the door. 
And laughingly the husband, groping, enters. Can Maramour 
pass untouched, unobserved! It is the old situation of Stephanie 
de Mohrivart and Barrato the vengeful spy. Stealthily the 
intruder glides by, steals to the outer door, and with an ironical 
bow disappears, as Lady Soupise breaks into a sob of relief, and 
Sir Philip brings in the Tennyson in triumph. ‘“ What is the 
matter ?’’ he asks. She answers, ‘‘ Nothing. Only I’mso glad 
youdidn’t find . . . the wrong book,” and falls laughing and 
crying into his arms. 

Given such a scene, and three such players, words would be 
wasted in describing what they did. If one has seen Miss 
Terry in Portia, in Olivia—and who is there that has not ?— 
does not the scene live eveh within this rough, crude outline ? 
The tremulous mood, the hunger of affection, the wilfulness, the 
pride, the scurce perceptible softening, the deepening glow of 
reawakened love, the dismay, and terror, and ecstatic joy— 
cannot one see it all, hear it all, and realise how enchanting a 
picture of the Society woman was on Tuesday afternoon un- 
covered, how consoling a picture of the Society wife? Lover and 
husband alike are poor parts for actors of the calibre of Mr. 
Terriss and Mr. Forbes Robertson, but the acting redeemed 
them both. There was an impulse, a fervour about the one, a 
tenderness and gallantry about the other, which was quite 
delightful, and dignified what in essence is perhaps a rather 
trivial theme. As for the authors’ share in the success, it was 
undoubted. The neatness and dexterity of their work, even at 
its most artificial point, could not but be admired, and the début 
as a dramatist of Mrs. Craigie—better known as John Oliver 
Hobbes—must be pronounced a marked success. 


- 
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“THE BLACKMAILERS.” 


A play, in four acts, by Jonn Gray and Anpre RaFratovicu. First produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, on Thursday Afternoon, June 7th, 1894. 


Admiral Sir Fel- Servant to the Bond- 


bert Dangar.. Mr. Juuian Cross. | Hintons .. .. .. Mr.E. BELLENDEN. 
Mr. Dangar Fel- Hyacinth Halford 

bert Mr. C. CoLNaGHI. | angar .. .. Mr. Cuar.es THURSBY. 
Edward Bond. LadyFelbert .. Miss Emity MILLER. 

Hinton .. Mr. A. Bromitey DavEwport. The Hon. Miss Aloyra 
Guy Joscelyn . +» Mr. Harry EveRsFIELD. Felbert .. Miss Mary Catan. 
Claud Price .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. ~ Mrs. Dangar Mrs. THEODORE W RIGHT. 
—- to Hal Violet Bond- Hinton Miss M. T. Brunton. 

Dangar .. .. Mr. Frank WEATHERSBY. Susan Miss HENRIETTA Cross. 
Camilla Bond-Hinton .. .. .. Miss Ores BRANDON. 


What the authors of this play intended us to see, and what we 
actually did see, are, it seems, two different things. What we saw 
was a party of males and females, labelled ‘“‘ modern life,” but 
never, as Mrs. Gamp remarked, “ be’avin as sich.”” Prominent 
amongst these was a loathly object, played with due artistic 
loathsomeness by Mr. W. L. Abingdon, who levied blackmail 
upon a married woman whose lover he had been. Then we 
traced the brief career of an acquaintance of both, an amiable and 
apparently innocuous product of the public schools and universities. 
This, by name Dangar, overheard a startling conversation 
between his hostess and the blackmailer. What did he do? 
Offer Mrs. Bond Hinton the protection of his presence? Kick 
Mr. Claud Price out of the room? Oh, dear, no; just shared 
Mr. Price’s confidence, and took to blackmail himself as: a duck 
takes to water ! 

From this picture of “modern life” we proceeded to another, 
in which Dangar’s friend, for whom he had, we charitably con- 
cluded, bled the wretched Mrs. Bond Hinton, bolts with the 
spoil! and thence to a third, wherein Blackmailer No. 2, for a 
consideration, betrays Blackmailer No. 1 to Mr. Bond Hinton, and, 
after the lapse of an entr’acte, is solemnly arraigned before his 
sisters and his cousins and his aunts, whom he finally deserts for 
the flashier joys of Paris and his blackmailing guide, philosopher, 
and friend—his mother, as he vanishes, uttering the pious lament, 
“Oh, why didn’t he kill himself!” upon which the curtain falls. 

This was the drama as played. What it was, as written, the 
Licenser and the authors, Mr. John Gray and Mr. André Raffalo- 
vich, alone can tell. As a mere matter of gossip, it may be noted 
that these two gentlemen utterly repudiate the piece as it 
appeared on the boards. It was, they assert, only “a mangled 
and mutilated version of the first four acts,” and they further 
protest that ‘‘ It was only a consideration of honour which pre- 
vented us from withdrawing the play when we found to what a 
state it was being reduced from rehearsal to rehearsal. We saw 
scene after scene ruined by cuts, omissions, impoverishments and 
slip-shod. It is no wonder that we refused to own the play by 
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answering the kindly call of a disconcerted audience. "We wish 
to add to our apology for writing this letter that we hope shortly 
to submit to the public the original version of ‘‘ The Black- 
mailers,” and show how we trace the makings and downward 
career of a scoundrel.” 

The obvious comment upon these statements is that 
rehearsals no less than actors are part and parcel of a play ; and 
that if authors choose to delegate their authority to unreliable 
people, or to resign their power of control, they have only them- 
selves to thank for any mangling done on the theatre premises. 
Imagine the case of a book bearing the name of Tennyson or 
Meredith. Imagine page after page and volume after volume of 
incoherent formless rubbish, a weary waste of unmeaning words. 
Then picture your feelings upon reading a disclaimer from the 
author in these or some similar words: ‘It is entirely the fault 
of the printers. They submitted proofs in a chaotic state. 
Indeed I was almost tempted to withdraw the book. But 
please reserve judgment upon my work, for I intend shortly to 
publish it in its original form.” Pray, why publish at all, 
unless it be in the form that gives you satisfaction, that repre- 
sents you truly, my dear Authors ? 


SIGNORA DUSE IN “ DIVORCONS.” 

‘“‘ Divorcons,” @ la Duse, is in a sense an insipid dish. Sardou 
—master tactician and autocrat that he is—would never have 
permitted his play to be treated as farce, if farce, audacious, 
risqué, ultra-Parisian, it were not. True, he now protests that 
it was meant for comedy all along. True, he tacitly ignores all 
that was done for it by Chaumont—Chaumont of the pigmy voice 
and towering talent—Chaumont, who overlays her music-hall 
training with the finish of a Mrs. Gaston Murray and the vis 
comica of a Mrs. John Wood. But in despite of protests and 
denials, it 1s obvious that the piece was written as farce, that it 
was devised as a dish to be served with appropriate sawce piquante. 
And further it is obvious that when the sauce is missing, the 
flavour is missing too. 

Now, with Signora Duse, the sauce, if not entirely missing, is 
added with a niggard hand, and there consequently comes a 
moment when we borrow, from Robert Browning, a question and 
a reply, ‘‘ Did Cyprienne so? The less Cyprienne she.” That 
is the inevitable comment upon Signora Duse’s third act. Her 
preceding acts may stand. True, they are all comedy, with 
never a taint of farce. And that we take to be contrary to the 
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meaning of Sardou. Nevertheless they may stand—brief monu- 
ments of sweet capricious womanhood. Though farce it be, let 
us by all means have these scenes of comedy; for they are 
almost faultless, and delicious and enchanting quite. Nota mood 
of the discontented: wife, the would-be romantic heroine, the 
woman rabid with jealousy, but is lighted up with looks and ges- 
tures so vivid and tones so luminant, that each shines clear as 
the sun at noon. It is only after the reconciliation—rendered 
with matchless delicacy and amazing skill—that one is reminded 
of Oliver’s pathetic position, when impelled to “‘ ask for more.” 

The supping with her husband at a restaurant, to the con- 
fusion of her discarded lover, is an episode in farce, if ever such 
there were. It is a savoury which demands the aforesaid sauce 
piquante, or failing that, ruthless elimination from the menu. 
Signora Duse performed something of a miracle in keeping the 
early scenes in a comedy plane. But even she- can only fail in 
attempting it with the final act. And upon this needless, self- 
sought defeat, it is necessary to lay this much stress. Still, when 
all is said, and the harshest emphasis laid upon this , wilfully 
austere conception of .a heroine no doubt purposefully and 
expressly christened ‘‘ Cyprienne,’”’ there is much on which to 
lavish admiration. At its best it is comedy acting, richer in 
“human nature,” freer from artifice, than the comedy of any 
comédienne of our time. At its worst it is Signora Duse, an 
artist unapproachable, an actress unsurpassed, working in a 
foreign medium. So, best or worst, it is something worth making 
some sacrifice to see. — 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” AND “ LA LOCANDIERA.” 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘“‘ La Locandiera ”’ were played by 
her in conjunction last year, and then, as now, it proved impos- 
sible to express the admiration that was her due. The grimmest 
realism is boldly set plump against mere frivolous artifice, yet at 
no single moment in tragedy or comedy can one say “ this is not 
true.” The familiar story of Santuzza, set forth with a painful 
exactitude only to be matched in Ouida’s masterly ‘“‘ Village 
Commune,” has certainly never been told with such intense feel- 
ing. Love, rage, jealousy, despair, flit across this extraordinary 
woman’s face, flash out from her gestures and her voice, vivid and 
fiery as lightning. And then within a few minutes of the end of 
this squalid tragedy, there trips on to the stage the laughing 
embodiment of coquetry itself, and not a look, not a note, but 
moves you to merriment ; as, a quarter of an hour before, not a 
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note, not a look, but moved you to pity and to pain. It is a 
marvellous exhibition of versatility, an amazing disclosure of 
power. That is the best that can be said. Nevertheless, it is 
well that this-wonderful actress should return, as she is about to 
do, to the ‘camellia-strewn path of Marguerite Gautier, for there 
undoubtedly, no matter what triumphs she achieves elsewhere, 
her art is seen at its best. 


The new ballet at the Empire is distinguished by all the 
genius for colour and design usually displayed at this theatre, 
but the thread of motive is rather too slight. La Frolique, who 
gives her name to the composition, is a dancer whose reputation 
has been both made and marred by pre-eminence in the 
“‘chahut.” For persisting in her very nimble, graceful steps, 
this head- (and feet-) strong young lady is arrested at a public 
ball. Haled before a Court, she tries the fascinations of her 
twinkling toes and billowing skirts upon the potent, grave, and 
reverend signors upon the bench, with the inevitable result. 
Not a soul in Court can withstand the infection, and, as in 
*‘ Ruddigore,” even the pictures on the wall join in the romp and 
revel that ensues. Miss Florence Levey, enjoying a better 
opportunity than she has had since the days of the famous pas 
de quatre, is the life of the piece, and she has the further advan- 
tage of wearing the prettiest and most restful dancing dress, 
voluminous grey silk adorned with floating lemon-coloured 
streamers, that it ever entered the brain of a costumiére to con- 
ceive. Madame Cavalazzi is once again supreme in pantomime. 
To many it must be ample compensation for the occasionally 
dazzling whirl of brilliant figures, to watch the stately gestures 
and superb repose of this interesting actress. And a new comer, 
Signorina Brambilla, dances with unusual elegance and crispness 
in the Italian operatic style. Altogether Madame Katti Lanner’s 
last invention is worthy of its place. 


AppIsoN BRIGHT. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





TRIPLE BILL AT THE BIJOU THEATRE. 

“Fennel” was one of the items set forth in that triple bill, but 
Mr. Jerome’s little drama was not the bait that landed me safely 
in the Bijou Theatre. That, like the poor, we have always with 
us, and, welcome though it be, it can no longer boast the 
attraction of novelty. In that respect it had to yield to the 
superior claims of Mr. Langdon Mitchell’s little play, ‘‘ In the 
Season,” with regard to which these amateurs had had the 
enterprise to enact the Stanley of exploration. And, as the 
event proved, not only enterprise but discrimination must be 
placed to their credit, for the little play proved a more veritable 
“find ’’ than anything at which amateurs have recently snatched 
in their endeavour to assuage their thirst for novelty, and those 
amongst the audience who could boast familiarity with the sock 
and buskin must have left the hall firmly resolved to lose no time 
in setting the delectable morsel before his or her own circle of 
friends. And if all those who will speedily be thronging in their 
wake show as delicate an appreciation of its cleverness and 
charm as that evinced by Mr. Hobday, Mr. Fleming 
Baxter, and Miss May Jobling, they will have no need to dread 
the searching eye of criticism. The same trio reappeared in Mr. 
Jerome’s drama, one of them at least—Mr. Hobday—-scoring even 
more heavily than in the earlier play. His Taddeo was a fine, 
fruity piece of comedy, not unworthy to rank with the best 
amateur renderings there have been. The path of the hunchback 
hero is beset with pitfalls for the unwary; but Mr. Fleming 
Baxter is not amongst these, and he came through a trying ordeal, 
if not with colours flying, with a measure of success distinctly 
surprising in a young actor. Miss Jobling and Mr. Frank Gibbs 
as the lovers were comely to look upon, and the actress in 
particular was. not slow to avail herself of every acting oppor- 
tunity afforded her. ‘‘ My Lady Help” made up the bill, and 
showed off Miss Laura Everitt and Mr. Ernest Meads to better 
advantage than I ever remember to have seen them. 

_ “ GARRICK” AT THE LADBROKE HALL. 

To step forth bravely and fight in the open is a course to be 

commended—but not, as a rule, amongst amateurs. For all but 
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the strongest this means disaster, and since success on a lower 
plane is to be esteemed above failure on the higher, it is the safer 
plan, when the lion’s skin falls short, to adopt the policy of 
Richelieu, and eke it out with that of the fox. Mr. Gordon 
Taylor had done well to bear this in mind when he set out to play 
Garrick. Mr. Taylor has done many things well. His successes 
far outnumber his failures, and even in failure he is more inter- 
esting than many amateurs in success; but he cannot carry the 
day with Garrick played as he has set his heart upon playing it. 
The lion’s skin, and nothing but the lion’s skin, will content 
him. But the lion’s skin makes too severe a drain upon his 
powers of endurance, and the result is not of the happiest. Had 
he availed himself of the humbler substitute and exchanged fear- 
lessness for craft there had been another tale to tell, for he has 
many of the qualities to fit him for the part. Mr. Teversham got 
an immense amount of humour out of Ingot, and altogether by 
legitimate means. And the heroine was played with an 
estimable amount of power by Miss Drayton, an actress with a 
wider stock-in-trade than merely a fair face and a winning 
manner. Mr. Murray Lochner’s scenes were not deficient in 
spirit, though he does not realize the idea of a roystering young 
blood; and the comic relief was, as usual, hailed with delight, 
sometimes deserved and sometimes not. 





New Plays. 





PropuceD aND Important Revivats in London, from May 18th to 
June 14, 1894. 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 
May 19* “Money,” comedy, in five acts, by the late Edward 

Bulwer Lytton. Garrick. 

» 23 “La Locandiera,” comedy, in three acts, by Carlo 
Goldoni. Daly’s. 

», 23 ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” drama, in one act, by Giuseppe 
Verga. Daly’s. 

», 24 “Old Moss,” farce, by F. D. Head. Bijou Theatre, 
Bayswater. " 

» 24 ‘Time, Hunger, and the Law,” play, in one act, by 
Lawrence Irving. Criterion. 
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May 24 
» 30 
» 81 
June 2 
oe 
Ae 
ae 
a 
ee 
ar 
as 
os 


“The Super,” play, in one act, by A. M. Heathcote. 
Criterion. 


* “The Candidate,” comedy, in three acts, adapted by 


Justin H. M‘Carthy. Criterion. 

“‘Life’s Parting Ways,” drama, in four acts, by Julia 
Gilbert-Gilmer. Manor Rooms, Hackney. 

*“A Noble Falsehood,” play, in one act, by Edwin 
Drew. St. George’s Hall. 

‘Insurance Money,” drama, in five acts, by Corrie 
Burns. Lyric, Hammersmith. 

“Journeys End in Lovers Meeting,” proverb, in 
one act, by ‘John Oliver Hobbes” and George 
Moore. Daly’s. 

“The Blackmailers,” play, by John Gray and André 
Raffalovich. Prince of Wales’. 

Werther,” opera, by M. Massenet. Covent Garden. 

“The Jerry Builder,” comedy, by Mark Melford. 
Grand. (Transferred to Strand, June 18.) 

“‘ Cherry Hall,” play, in three.acts, by Forbes Dawson. 
Avenue. 

‘Sixes and Sevens,” duologue, by E. H. Whitmore. 
Criterion. 

‘Cash for Coronet,” comedy, in three acts, by J. Lecn 
Cassilis and F. H. Morland. North London Insti- 
tute, Dalston. 


In the Provinces, from May 15th to June 11th, 1894 :— 


May 14 


» 17 


9 23 


»» 24 
», 28 


1, 28 


1 28 


**Tom’s Mother-in-Law,” farcical comedy, in two acts, 
by C. F. Jones and J. D. Clay. Corn Exchange, 
Swindon. 

“The Angels of Paris,” drama, in four acts, by Frank 
Rogers and Matt Wilkinson. Theatre Royal, Scar- 
borough. 

“‘ Eric’s Good Angel,” play, in one act, by Frank Bird 
and Cecil Crofton. Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. : 

“The Sands of Time,” drama, by Dr. T. J. Pryce 
Jenkins. Assembly Rooms Theatre, Neath. 

‘“‘ Sherlock Holmes,” drama, in five acts, by C. Rogers. 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 

“ A Fight for Freedom,” musical drama, by B. Landeck 
and A. Shirley; music by C. Vernon and E. Ward. 
Aquarium, Brighton. 

“The Phunnygraph,” sketch, by F. Bowyer and Her- 
bert Sparling. - Folkestone Theatre. 
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June 1 


1 


11 


21 


21 


25 


30 


June 4 


THE THEATRE. (Juxy 1, 1894. 


““The Wonder-Worker,” play, in three acts, by Stuart 
Cumberland. Theatre Royal, Margate. 

“Birthright,” drama, in four acts, by John Douglass. 
Theatre Royal, Huddersfield. 

‘“‘ Randolph the Reckless,” new version of the burlesque, 
by Victor Stevens. Opera House, Cork. 

‘“‘Pa’s Pills,” comedy, in three acts, by C. A. Fisher. 
Bijou Theatre, Aberystwith. 

“‘ Reported Missing,” melodrama, in four acts, by Forbes 
Dawson. Theatre Royal, Bristol. 


’“ The Miner’s Luck,” drama, in five acts, by Frank 


Edwards. Clarence 'I'heatre, Pontypridd. 

“The Marriage Knot,” comedy, in three acts, by Fred. 
Yarman. Amphitheatre, Ramsgate. 

‘* A Sailor’s Honour,” drama, in five acts, by A. Carlton 
and W. R. Waldron. New Theatre Royal, Lin- 
coln. 

“The Atonement,” drama, in one act, by C. A. Fisher. 
Bijou Theatre, Aberystwith. 


In Paris, from May 17th to June 9th, 1894 :— 
May 21 


‘‘Les Romanesques,” comedy, in three acts (verse), 
by M. Eugéne Rostand. Francais. 

“‘Le Voile,” comedy, in one act (verse), by M. Georges 
Rodenbach. Frangais. 

‘Le Bandeau de Psyche,” comedy, in one act (verse), 
by M. Louis Marsolleau. Francais. 

‘‘ Djelma,” opera, in three acts, libretto by C. Lomon ; 
music by C. Lefebvre. Opéra. 

“Fleur de Vertu,” vaudeville-operetta, in three acts, 
by M. Ernest Depré, music by Edmond Diet. 
Bouffes-Parisiens. 

“‘ L’Engrenage,” comedy, in three acts, by M. Eugéne 
Brieux. Nouveautés. 


9 *“ Le Juif Errant,” drama, in five acts, by M. d’Ennery. 


Chatelet. 


[All MSS. should be forwarded direct to THE Eprtror 
(Mr. Eatincton), 7, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
accompanied by stamps for return in case of rejection.] 
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